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though the distance was a hundred miles. One man, Moyes,
would have to lead a solitary existence at the station until Harrisson
returned, but there seemed little objection to this. Each party
took fourteen weeks' provisions.
Wild's Party set out at the end of October and reached the Bay
of Winds in four days. On November 4th there was a blizzard,
and next day the Alligator Nunatak was passed. Four boulders
were found, on the 6th, at a distance of 3 miles from the Avalanche
Rocks; and the sledge left at the Hippo' Nunatak, on the depot
journey, had been completely blown away and could not be found.
The total load to be taken on from this depot, 1,180 Ibs., could not
be carried on one sledge; so Harrisson remained with Wild's
Party that his sledge might be utilized. Moyes would be alone at
the base for several weeks, and might fear that Harrisson was lost,
but this could not be helped.
An examination of the Hippo Nunatak was made on November
7th; but the wind was rising, and as its velocity on the 8th and 9th
varied from 60 to 80 miles an hour, work was impossible. On the
xoth a climb of 600 feet was made in half a gale to examine about
80 acres of rocks on the mainland; they were found to be mainly
mica schists and granite. After another blank day some interesting
discoveries were made. The first of these was David Island,
where a depot was left on November i4th; and then the strait
between this island and the mainland was followed in a south-east-
erly direction. A valley with a glacier, named the Reid Glacier,
was reached on the i6th and the ice in the strait was much disturbed
by the descent of this glacier from the highlands in the south. A
vast sea of crushed ice, tossed and piled in every direction, lay
ahead, so a halt was made in the vicinity of Cape Gerlache.
Wild was now confronted by appalling difficulties. Some
mighty unknown glacier, he wrote, " pushing out from its valley,
had broken up the shelf ice on which we were travelling to such an
extent that nothing without wings could cross it." A detour
either to the north or south was inevitable. The hitherto unknown
glacier (named the Denman Glacier) that was rending the Shackle-
ton Shelf, was then seen, 12 miles wide, rolling in magnificent cas-
cades from a height of 3,000 feet in the south. As no passage
could be seen in its vicinity Wild turned to the north. In this
direction he found the ice so honeycombed with pits add chasms
that the men felt like flies walking on wire netting* The best camp
site that could be found, after 4 miles* progress, had wide crevasses